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Convention, or the negotiations with France in 1885),
and more than once had the Viceroy of Chihli had
good cause to be grateful for the aid of the resourceful
Irishman who worked for him so loyally at Peking,
Yet when, in 1885, Sir Robert Hart was offered the
post of British Minister in China, it was Li Hung-chang
who stoutly opposed his being allowed to name his
successor in the position of Inspector-General, and
who proposed to appoint in his place a worthy but
futile sinologue, who would speedily have reduced
the Customs service to its native chaos. Again,
when the reorganisation of Korea's finances and the
definition of China's suzerain rights in that country
had become matters of urgent necessity, it was Li
who opposed the extension of Hart's men and methods
to the Korean service. He preferred to let the policy
of the Hermit Kingdom drift aimlessly under the
direction of his haphazard nominee, the scholarly
but unpractical Baron von Mollendorff. Finally,
in 1891, he became more or less directly identified
with an intrigue which aimed at the removal of
Sir Robert Hart and the appointment of a high
Chinese official as Inspector-General. This intrigue
was inspired by his foreign-educated Cantonese lieu-
tenants, men of intelligence and education like Tang
Shao-yi and Liang Mao-ting, who resented the
.foreigners5 assumption of superior administrative
ability and ignored the vital fact that their presence
as administrators was not due to their superior
intelligence but to their honesty. Li Hung-chang
must have been well aware that the catchword of
" China for the Chinese," applied to the Customs
service, would speedily have destroyed the Empire's
only reliable source of revenue; nevertheless, Hs